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coming within its reach. The complete metamorphosis 
of the usual temper of the animal is of course only to be 
explained by profound mental disturbance, exactly as seen 
in the human being. We have alluded to the mode of 
transmission of the disease—viz. through the saliva. This 
mode was put to direct experiment by an infected animal 
being placed with a healthy one which had been isolated 
for some time, and the incubation period was determined 
in this instance to be nineteen days, the comparative 
shortness of the period being no doubt due to the very 
numerous points of inoculation. An interesting and con¬ 
firmatory circumstance of the reality of this method of 
transmission was afforded by the fact that so long as the 
bucks retained their horns they were able to literally stave 
off infection, but as soon as these natural means of 
defence fell off at the usual periods, both sexes suffered 
alike. 

The mode of death seems in all cases to have been ulti¬ 
mately cardiac failure, which supervened frequently before 
the customary coma, the final stage of paralysis, was deve¬ 
loped. Relatively, syncope occurred much more frequently 
than it does in the human subject, and a fortiori than it 
does in the dog, a circumstance explicable by the neces¬ 
sarily extremely fatiguing nature of the fits of excitement 
to which deer are evidently specially liable in the early 
development of the disease. According to Prof. Horsley’s 
pathological report, both macroscopic and microscopic 
appearances of the affected tissues revealed the usual 
lesions which are symptomatic of rabies. This last fact 
is a healthy sign of scientific progress, for any layman 
who has sought to obtain from books or verbal statements 
made by those justly recognized as being qualified to 
speak with authority on this subject must have been dis¬ 
appointed with the uncertainty of knowledge which has 
prevailed respecting the morbid anatomy of rabies up to 
the present time. The obscurity which existed on this 
point was aggravated no doubt by the absurd popular 
superstitions connected with the disease, and by the failure 
to recognize that it was simply a very severe kind of one 
of the acute 'specific maladies. From the latter cause 
especially has confusion arisen, since it will be found that 
previous records of the post-mortem appearances fal¬ 
laciously comprehend the examination of animals dying 
at all possible stages of the malady. But now we know 
these points accurately ; and as in this particular case the 
subject has been so thoroughly worked up, there will be 
scarcely any excuse for the disease escaping immediate 
recognition and adequate treatment. 

Here we cannot help pointing out what a very grave 
injury is inflicted on the public by the vexatious operation 
of the so-called Vivisection Act, which prevents the 
veterinary inspector from at once resorting to M. Pasteur’s 
admirably simple and conclusive method of testing the 
real condition of any animal killed under the suspicion of 
rabies. Under the present regime valuable time is lost, 
and risk incurred of the inoculative material becoming 
useless from decomposition, &c., by reason of his being 
compelled to forward it to some such institution as the 
Brown for examination. The very valuable observation 
recently published by M. Pasteur’s assistant Dr. Roux, 
that the immersion of the tissue in a mixture of glycerine 
and water prevents septic change, but does not mitigate 
the influence of the virus, to a slight extent obviates part 
of the difficulties and inconvenience just noted, but the 
anomaly still remains that, while the immense value of 
the experimental test has received the full recogni¬ 
tion of the recent Committee of the House of Lords, 
the law does not permit it to be used except in one, or at 
the outside two places in Great Britain, which have with 
the usual difficulties and obstruction succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the necessary permission. No one perhaps supposes 
that the benefits which science offers to the public will 
ever be received with anything like adequate acknowledg¬ 
ment of the difficulties, and it may be dangers, which 


have attended this or that particular discovery. But we 
think that it cannot be recognized by the mass of the 
people who actually or theoretically direct the Legislature 
by their votes, that, while they eagerly reap the benefits 
of the harvest of science, at the same time they permit 
that harvest to be choked by the tares of legislative 
obstruction, and thus very greatly diminish the profits 
which would otherwise be theirs. 

Just as we are much behind other nations in the 
foundation of technical instruction, so we are being fast 
outstripped in the provision for means for the scientific 
investigation of matters which, like the one we are now 
considering, greatly concern the public welfare. We 
believe it to be a fact that at the present moment neither 
of the two great Government Departments which are 
concerned in the scientific arrest of national disease, viz. 
the Privy Council and the Local Government Board, have 
any laboratory whatever at their disposal, and conse¬ 
quently are obliged to seek the necessary accommodation 
in private institutions ; or, to put it in plain language, the 
Government is not ashamed to get its public work done 
by the favour of private means. The Berlin Laboratory 
and the Pasteur Institute should serve as the kind of 
example which a statesman whose desire for the improve¬ 
ment of the country and the people is not a question of 
votes but of genuine interest might study with advantage. 

Those gentlemen, unfortunately few in number, who 
represent science at the present moment in Parliament, 
would have a large field of good work open to them if they 
attempted to reform this state of affairs by adjusting the 
advantages and assistance offered by science to the real 
needs of the nation. At present the actual opinion of the 
scientific world on any subject of special interest is 
usually only extracted with difficulty by evidence before 
a Select Committee. It would be very easy for the 
scientific members of the House to concentrate their 
force by previous meeting and organization, and so to 
give weight to that side in a debate which was truly 
working for the best solution of any national problem 
involving health and disease. In former years, the 
opinion of unscientific persons has been sought on the 
subject of rabies as being of equal weight with the assured 
observations of scientific experts. This lamentable state 
of things has led to the present condition of our legislation 
against this disease, under which the malady is but 
temporarily, if readily, stamped out in one district alone ; 
this same district becoming infected again from neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the country as soon as the regulations 
are withdrawn. There is no doubt from the minutes of 
the Lords Committee on Rabies, that the Report of that 
Committee was drafted in this unfortunate manner owing 
to the influence of Lords Mount-Temple and Onslow, 
who, in their speeches and writings, have afforded 
numerous evidences of their complete want of scientific 
knowledge of the nature of the disease, and who, con¬ 
sequently, have failed to grasp the most obvious way in 
which it can be extirpated—namely, the universal applica¬ 
tion of preventive legislation. Mistakes of this kind, it 
seems to us, would be utterly prevented by combined 
action of the scientific members of either House, and if, 
as is sometimes our unfortunate duty, we have to chronicle 
ill-advised measures of suppositiously scientific officialism, 
let us hope they will not have passed out into law without 
a strenuous protest from the united voice of “ our repre¬ 
sentatives.” 


THE COMING OF AGE OF THE “JOURNAL OE 
ANA TOM Y AND PHYSIOLOGY 

URING the past summer there was established (as 
our readers have been informed), under the title of 
the “ Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
a new brotherhood of anatomists ; and the adoption by 
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it of the above-named journal as a medium for publica¬ 
tion, taken in conjunction with the fact that the same 
has entered on its twenty-second year, affords a fitting op¬ 
portunity for briefly reviewing its progress and prospects. 

Of the work of the Society to which we have alluded it 
would be premature to judge. It has been founded in 
the cause of “ those interested in the science of anatomy,” 
and on glancing through its roll of members we see that 
the comparative and human anatomist are, at last, at 
work in a common cause. All modern experience shows 
it to be a truism that the study of human anatomy, if it is 
to bear good fruit, must be based upon the comparative 
method. It is well known that essays have long since 
been made, by certain leaders at home, and by Coues 
more especially in America, towards the realization of 
this dream : we will not pause to comment upon the 
somewhat tardy manner in which these have been re¬ 
ceived by human anatomists at large. The new Ana¬ 
tomical Society, as its constitution shows, is alive to the 
truth we have asserted, and, this being so, we shall follow 
with extreme interest the progress of the new brotherhood, 
which, if properly ordered, cannot fail to exercise a most 
beneficial influence upon the healing art. 

The journal which the founders of the new Society 
have selected as their mouth-piece has had, thus far, 
a successful run. To its pages most of our leading 
anatomists and physiologists have contributed, and within 
its covers lie papers which have revolutionized the 
particular departments of knowledge with which they 
deal. Fifteen months ago it entered, under a change 
of publishers, upon a “ new series ”; and more re¬ 
cently it has, under its extended auspices, as might 
be expected, shown signs of increase in bulk. Its 
editors have been ever indefatigable, and most willing to 
oblige all who have applied to them ; but the limit of their 
generosity has most certainly been reached, and, unless 
we are sadly mistaken, they will before long find it 
necessary to reconsider their scheme. In anticipation of 
this, and in the interests of workers in general, we would 
advise a more judicious selection and revision of matter 
tendered for publication than is at present adopted. In 
the current number we find thirteen papers presented in 
all—some of great merit, others of a more questionable 
character. In one of them we read at the outset the re¬ 
markable statement that “the minute anatomy of the 
skin of the horse has never before been described,” and at 
the conclusion the erroneous assertion that “ having got 
perfectly free from the old hair the (hair-) papilla now 
commences secreting again.” On reading this and certain 
other papers which have been published of late, we cannot 
close the volumes without being struck with the general 
looseness and absence of all regard for authority which 
pervade them. This should not be. To papers such as 
these the worker turns for originality, or, failing that, for 
at least a resume of work done up to the time of writing : 
their multiplication, in the unsatisfactory form to which 
we now reluctantly call attention, is regrettable, and, in 
the interests of a literature already overburdened, greatly 
to be deplored. 

By way of further insuring the restriction of the 
publication within reasonable limits, we would urge the 
exclusion from the body of each issue of pure compilations 
and papers wholly controversial—such, for example, as one 
a short time ago devoted to a consideration of the rela¬ 
tions of the Mammalia to the lower Vertebrata, and others 
which could be named. Productions such as these, con¬ 
taining nothing original, and occasionally but a portion of 
that which is known on the subjects under review, should 
be dealt with as supplementary matter. We hear a great 
deal nowadays, on all hands, about the scant recognition 
of work done by our countrymen. The retention of 
papers such as these to which we have alluded, in an 
authoritative journal like the one before us, cannot fail to 
call forth the unwelcome ‘‘enthcilt nichts reeues” ; and if 


it be persisted in, is it not likely that we may yet have to 
thank ourselves, in a measure, for the supposed want of 
respect ? 

Far be it from us to discourage the efforts of individual 
workers. In calling attention to these defects we merely 
desire to guard against reproach. If the journal whose 
interests we are seeking is to continue its useful work 
done in the past, and to do justice to the best interests of 
its new supporters in the future, some such deliberate 
modifications as those to which we have pointed are called 
for. Far-reaching interests will not excuse inauthorita- 
tiveness, and, if the new leaven is to work its best, the 
rising generation of anatomists will not tolerate 
inefficiency. 


NOTES. 

Baron von Schwerin, the Swedish explorer, has presented 
his whole collection of ethnographical objects, gathered during 
the last two years’journeys in Aftiea, to the National Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum at Stockholm. The collection is the largest 
and most valuable ever presented to this institution by any private 
person. 

Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key died suddenly last 
Saturday. He was in his sixty-seventh year. He had seen 
much active service, and had held some high appointments, 
including that of Principal Naval Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Director of the Royal Naval College, which owed much to his 
endeavours to apply science to the wants of the Navy. 

The Swedish Government has decided to expend £3000 on a 
new botanical museum at the Lund University. 

The eighth German Geographentag will be held at Berlin 
on April 4, 5, and 6. 

From July 25 to 31 there will beheld in Paris, in the rooms 
of the Medical School, a meeting of the Society for the study of 
Human and Animal Tuberculosis, under the presidency of Profs. 
Chauveau and Villemin, Interesting communications and papers 
are expected. 

The Chair of Psychology to which M. Ribot has been ap¬ 
pointed has long existed in the College de France, and was not, 
as has been stated, established by the Paris Municipal Council. 
This Chair must not be confounded w’ith that of Philosophic 
Biologique, which the Council is creating for Prof. Giard. 

A short course of lectures on “The Protection of Buildings 
from Lightning,” by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S., to be 
delivered under the title of the “Dr. Mann Lectures,” as a 
memorial of the late Dr. Mann, will be begun on Saturday 
afternoon next, March 10, at the Society of Arts. The course 
will consist of two lectures, the first of which will take the form 
of a slight historical sketch, and will call attention to the out¬ 
standing questions, difficulties, and points of controversy in 
connection with lightning-conductors. At the second lecture 
experimental answers will be given to some of the questions 
raised, and an endeavour will be made to supply a more com¬ 
plete account of the liability of conductors to side-flash than 
has yet been attempted. The chair will be taken at 3 o’clock. 

Last Saturday, Sir James Paget delivered an interesting 
address to the students attending University Extension Lectures 
in London. His subject was “ Scientific Study,” and he showed 
in a remarkably clear and striking way how the study of science 
develops the power of observation, fosters accuracy of thought, 
gives men a vivid conception of the difficulty of attaining to a 
real knowledge of the truth, and makes them familiar with the 
methods by which they may pass from that which is proved to 
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